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But there is one thing in estimating the value of Mr. Balfour's 
present work which should never be forgotten. The significance of 
this change of method which we criticize and which Mr. Balfour has 
to effect in order to reach his most important constructive results, is 
an academic question. On the other hand, it is not merely to the 
academic public that this book is addressed. And among the wide 
audience for whom it was written and by whom it will be eagerly read, 
its actual constructive character is what will count. Nor, one must 
think, can it, with its style, its sheer human ability, and its theme, 
possibly fail of the richest results. This, largely because of circum- 
stances. There is something propitious in the stormy hour of its 
birth. Among the more reflective of Mr. Balfour's countrymen there 
is, and has been for some time, a disposition which would have 
welcomed his mature thoughts upon first and last things, even though 
the thunder had not been rolling on their ears, or their baptism of 
fire been upon them. And now that these things are there; every 
morning's news, in a sense, bringing them afresh against the ultimate; 
they will read these humble and dignified words rather as the record 
of the faith of one who has faced the issues of his thinking, than as a 
display of dialectical skill by one who occasionally enters the lists for 
his recreation. And reading his treatment of these high questions to 
the stern music of the time, they will at least gather something of that 
seriousness of spirit which is one indispensable condition of an answer. 

J. W. Scott. 

University of Glasgow. 

The Problem of Knowledge. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1915. — pp. xviii, 503. 

"The problem of knowledge has two main subdivisions, the problem 
of immediate knowledge and the problem of mediate knowledge. 
The former is mainly concerned with the problem of acquaintance 
with reality, which is the subject-matter of epistemology proper. 
The latter, the problem of mediate knowledge, includes the problem 
of truth and the problem of its proof" (p. 10). The work before us 
thus naturally falls into two parts, the first part occupying in its 
treatment some three hundred fifty pages, and the second part 
about one hundred thirty pages. In each part there is an historical 
a nd critical discussion followed by a constructive statement. Dualism, 
idealism and the new realism are passed in review in the discussions — 
"Critiques" — of the first part, and intellectualism and anti-intellec- 
tualism in the discussions of the second part. In the constructive 
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statements, the author presents and defends what he calls "critical 
realistic epistemological monism," according to which there is imme- 
diate knowledge of the primary qualities of reality, while upon occasion 
of certain sense-stimulations, "sense-qualities — particular colors, 
sounds, odors, tastes, and the like — are creatively produced by each 
psychical subject for itself, and in many cases located with more or 
less accuracy in or upon the very object in the environment from which 
the stimulation proceeded" (p. 313). 

The "Critiques" represent much industry in reading and antagonis- 
tic reaction. The main theories occurring in the history of philosophy 
are summarized with a painstaking differentiation of the various forms, 
important and unimportant, in which these theories have been 
presented by major, minor, and minimal philosophers. This portion 
of the book is encyclopaedic in character. As a sample of the atten- 
tion paid to individual thinkers, it is sufficient to note that under 
dualism are treated in succession the views of Locke, Kant, Schulze, 
Hamilton, Spencer, Bradley, Hodgson, Riehl, Dilthey, Jacobi, Rein- 
hold, Fries, the Neo-Friesians, Herbart, Lotze, Ladd, Pringle-Pattison, 
Strong, Lovejoy, Schelling, Schopenhauer, Volkelt, Cornelius, Kuelpe, 
and B. Russell — all in something less than sixty pages. The analytical 
table of contents and the index of authors are roll-calls of epistemolo- 
gists of all western nations— with the Upanishad philosophers and 
perhaps some others thrown in — and of practically all epistemologistic 
periods. Some names however are omitted. One who knows some- 
thing of the history of philosophy will find in this part of the work a 
convenient resume of views; but if the film is run a little too fast 
through the cinematograph there is likely to be a suggestion of vertigo. 
Objection might be made to the distribution of space; but this would 
be the case whatever other distribution might be substituted; so we 
need not linger on this possible criticism. The book is not to be 
recommended to the layman, or even to a beginner who has not a 
teacher to guide him through its mazes. Even an advanced class 
may possibly find it too meticulously detailed in places, and too 
sweepingly oracular in others. The present reviewer has devoted a 
half-year with graduate students to a study of the first part of the 
volume, and finds that they are somewhat bewildered by what to 
them appear infinitesimal differences, hard to keep distinct. And 
yet the main outlines are kept fairly clear. 

The author has a very systematic mind; its creative activity revels 
in orgies of classification. The satisf'actoriness of the results will 
naturally be questioned by some of the living specimens carefully 
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pinned down and labeled. The work is frankly written from the point 
of view of critical realism— that is, of one kind of critical realism, for 
there are manifestly going to be many kinds: cf. R. W. Sellars, Critical 
Realism, Rand, McNally & Company (1916) — and the critical dis- 
cussions are dominated by what the victims of the criticism will 
perhaps regard as uncritical prejudice. At any rate there is a sureness 
of touch and definiteness of rubric, which is however not dogmatic, 
because all the dogmaticalness is monopolized by the criticized. 
The present writer, who once unsuccessfully tried to classify Mr. 
Dewey, does not have to make a heavy draft on his imagination to 
anticipate Mr. Dewey's fatigued resignation under finding his theory 
of immediate knowledge (sic) classified under "I. Antecedents of the 
New Realism, a ... b ... c. Movements leading to the new 
realism. (1) Disguised psychological idealism, as transitional to 
physical realism." But although from Mr. Dewey's point of view 
this is not where he belongs, from Mr. Macintosh's point of view this 
is just where he does belong; so there he is sent, like the naughty 
child into the corner, of course not dogmatically, but nevertheless 
peremptorily. What else can an author do who knows from the out- 
side just what view another holds? 

But even as an external estimate of others' theories Mr. Macintosh's 
presentation is not always without fault. May the reviewer take the 
liberty of instancing just one treatment accorded to his own views? 
The only excuse offered for doing this is that this happens to be the 
one case that the reviewer can point to with dogmatic confidence 
that he understands the theory expounded. He is represented as 
having been (in 1907) ''obliged to admit that not all qualities per- 
ceived can be regarded as numerically identical with the actual 
qualities." "More recently," however, in 1912, "as if he had con- 
ceded too much, McGilvary has definitely taken up the problem of 
illusion, hallucination, and kindred phenomena, with the object, 
apparently, of showing that all secondary qualities may conceivably 
be independent of awareness of them" (p. 239). "He once appealed, 
as we have seen, to the pragmatic test in this connection; to pragma- 
tism then let him go. Why should we seek to reinstate hallucinatory 
elements as independently real, when they have already been rejected 
by common sense on practical grounds?" (p. 240). The present 
writer now agrees with Mr. Macintosh in this matter, and he has so 
agreed for ten years. The only difference on this point is that Mr. 
Macintosh holds that the writer holds 'a view that he denies holding 
or having held. A careful re-reading of what was written four years 
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ago has failed to reveal any justification for such a misrepresentation. 
The passage referred to treated of color-blindness, not of illusion and 
hallucination. But Mr. Macintosh's scheme requires that illusion, 
hallucination and color-blindness should be regarded as 'kindred 
phenomena'; so 'kindred phenomena' they are and must be, and 
any one who treats color-blindness in a certain way must logically 
treat illusion and hallucination in the same way. There is no dog- 
matism in requiring this, but there is dogmatism if the requirement 
is not met. 

This example serves to bring out a rather striking characteristic 
of Mr. Macintosh's habits of thought. Things must be treated whole- 
sale. Whatever is true of color-blindness must be true of ' kindred 
phenomena,' kinship to be determined — not dogmatically, but with 
what amounts to infallibility — according to the classification of Mr. 
Macintosh. In this particular case the classification is explicitly based 
on psychological grounds. "The conscious processes in normal per- 
ception and in hallucination are, as processes (apart from their 
antecedents on the one hand and their independent objects on the 
other, neither of which are parts of the processes in question), essen- 
tially identical in kind. If there is creativeness in the one, there is 
creativeness in the other; if there is none in the one, there is none in 
the other" (p. 266). "In view, therefore, of the practical identity, 
psychologically speaking, of the normally perceived and the hallucina- 
tory sense-quality, it seems uncritical to cling to the theory of the 
independent existence of only some of the secondary qualities" (p. 240). 

But it happens that when the question is raised whether there is 
not "practical identity, psychologically speaking," of the normally 
perceived secondary qualities and the normally perceived primary 
qualities, Mr. Macintosh seems to reply that there is. Both are 
"immediately known," and to question this is to quibble (p. 327). 
But though both are immediately known, the "secondary qualities 
are created" by the psychical subject, "and thereby the primary 
qualities are revealed" (p. 323). Is it fair for the new realist to retort? 
Mr. Macintosh once appealed, as we have seen, to the psychologic 
test; to psychology then let him go. Why should we seek to reinstate 
primary qualities as independently real, when they have already been 
rejected by idealism on psychological grounds? The only answer 
seems to be that we must treat qualities wholesale, suiting the con- 
venience of our theory in the wholesale classification. Wholesale, 
colors are secondary; wholesale, " compa'rative extension in space and 
duration in time" are primary. Thus a certain kind of wholesale 
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classification takes the edge off from the knife blade of the sharp logic 
that was used so incisively against the new realist. 

But to be thoroughly fair to the author on this matter, it is necessary 
to give his own answer to the question why he does not go to psychology 
after having sent the new realist there. "With reference to the 
idealistic question as to why human psychical creativity should not be 
viewed as furnishing the explanation of primary qualities, as well as 
secondary, it may be remarked, to begin with, that this conclusion is 
to be avoided, if logically possible, if we have any interest at all in ob- 
jectivity of knowledge, as opposed to agnosticism with reference to the 
reality which stimulates our sensing activities. What it is of special im- 
portance for epistemologicai theory to be able to maintain is that 
sense-qualities are located not only in the body of the subject, but 
also often in external objects, so that some of the primary qualities, 
such as shape, relative size, location, are as directly present to the 
subject as are the secondary qualities themselves" (p. 325). Now 
the reviewer has no quarrel with any desire to obtain objectivity in 
knowledge, nor even with the belief that such objectivity is best 
secured if the theory be true that some 'actual qualities' are directly 
present in immediate experience. What he does object to is the 
cavalier treatment of qualities by classes rather than by reference to 
concrete situations. 

Mr. Macintosh has an interesting though complicated view of 
truth, to which in this review no justice can be done. It is an at- 
tempted "synthesis of certain elements of intellectualism on the one 
hand, and pragmatism on the other. May it not perhaps turn out 
that we shall be able to derive the proximate genus [representation] 
for our definition of truth from the one side, and the differentia 
[satisfaction of purpose] of the species from the other?" (p. 438). 
"We arrive then at the following tentative definition. What is taken 
as truth is representation (of subject by predicate, of reality by idea) 
sufficient to mediate satisfactorily the purpose with which the judg- 
ment is made. But what is really true must be representation suffi- 
cient to mediate satisfactorily whatever purpose or purposes ought 
to be recognized in making the judgment. In other words, real 
truth is practical identity of idea with reality, of predicate with 
subject, where the practice in question is ultimately^ satisfactory, 
as well as the mental instrument which serves it" (p. 445; romanized). 
A "very precise, even if somewhat unwieldy, statement of [thisj 
representational pragmatism" is given and elaborated (p. 446). But 
the statement is too unwieldy even for quotation, and the elaborations 
too complicated to permit of discussion here. 
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It will have been already correctly surmised that the author regards 
consciousness "as a unique productive or creative activity of a 
non-physical subject (an activity further definable in terms of its 
products)" (p. 316). 

It is difficult to express briefly a fair estimate of the value of the 
book. The reviewer feels a tremendous admiration for the erudition 
manifested — surprisingly Teutonic in a man whose surname begins 
as does the author's; and he has obtained much help from a careful 
study of the work, especially of the expository parts of it; but the help 
is rather that which comes from the author's collations than from any 
sympathetic interpretation. Where the reader happened not to be 
familiar with the philosophers expounded, he could have wished to 
be relieved of a suspicion that perhaps they could have said more 
for themselves than the critic said for them — and this suspicion arose 
because once in a while complete justice was not done to familiar 
authors. The constructive portions of the book failed to convince at 
least one person. The author allows himself the freedom to do what 
he finds fault with others for doing; and unless exception be made of 
dogmatising and confident assertion, it is not always done better than 
it had been done by them. A new hat, at any rate, has been thrown 
into the epistemological ring, and not without complete assurance 
of its eventual destiny. If its owner can impart the same confidence 
to bystanders which he himself possesses, they will look upon the 
hat as the ultimate theory of knowledge. And cocksureness among 
us Americans does quite frequently succeed. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 



